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To the Right Ho NOURABLE 


Sir Ral 2 G07 F, &c. 

8 IR, | hes 

T has given no manner of Surprize to any one 

that 1s in the leaſt acquainted with your Charac- 

ter, to find your Name in the Front of a Propo- 
fal to do Honour to the Memory of our Dear and 
Great Deliverer, King //[/LLIAM. You began 
the World on the Principles of Liberty; and have 
carried them through your whole Conduct into the 
elevated Stations, to which you have been called both 
by your King and Country: You exerted your Zeal 
for the ———— at a Time, when it was not on- 
ly unfaſhionable, but dangerous to eſpouſe it. And 
when you were one of the Ruined' Party, you appcar- 
ed as brave in the Defence of an expiring Conſtitution, 
as you have ſince ſhewn your ſelf moderate towards the 
Perſons of thoſe who had uſed you very ill upon its 


Account. | 
_ 4 2 This 
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This is a Compliment juſtly due you from all true 
Lovers of Liberty, and their Country,” Hut the. Pre- 
teſtams of Ireland, would be wanting in Juftice to 
them(clyes, if they did not aſſert the dn Claim to 
the like Acknowledgments,” They tarly.. cmnbarked in 
the Revolution ; they ventured their Al for it; and 
many of them actually loſt their All. Nor were t 
ſo nggdy as ſome of their Neighbours, to forget t 
Deliverance, and murmur againſt their Pefwerer. 
proved a Work of Time, and the Effect of great In- 
duſtry, and of many artful Infuſions, before a very in- 
conſiderable Number of them could be fo far deluded 
as to take up a Denomination inconſiſtent with their 
former Principles and Practices, and which had been 
as juſtly odious to them as the profligate Band of Out- 
laws, from whom it was derived, The Enemies of 
their Country, and of the Rights of Men, found it a 
very difficult Task to debauch a People, who ſo well 
knew the Value of Liberty, by having ſo deeply ſmart- 
ed under Tyranny. The only remarkable Attempt 
made to corrupt them, was fain to conceal it ſelf un- 
der the Mask of Religion, and to pretend Piety, in- 
ftead of Ingratitude z with what Succeſs the Aut 
of it can beſt tell, who never obtained any thing 
by it, fave the Honour of being tack'd, for ſome 
Years to the Fag-end of the Toaſi, which he had en- 
deavoured to aboliſh, and which the Proteſtants of 
Ireland had conſtamly kept up in Memory of their 
Great Deliverer. LE 

Such having always hitherto been the Diſpoſition 
of the main Body of the Proteſtants of this Kingdom, 
it is not to be doubted, but all of them that are able, 
will chearfully fall in with a Propoſal more effectually 
to perpetuate the Memory of King William, and their 
own Senſe of the Obligations which they owe to 
him. The Equeſtrian Statue of that Prince erected 
by the City of Dablin on College- Green, is a very lau- 
dable Inſtance ot their Zeal, and highly as the 

| mita- 
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Imitation of all their Fellow- Subjects. But . 8 Y 


we are confident, we have not any of thoſe: 


Miſereants among us, audacious enough to call an 


Monument in Honour of our Great Deliverer, by the 
Name of a Nuiſanie, yet we are but too ſenſibſe of 
there being ſome not quite ſo well- affected to ſuch a 
Delign, as they ought to be. To deduce” therefore 
the Arguments for ſuch Publick Inſtances of National 
Gratitude, and to obviate whatever Objections either 
Ignorance, or Prejudice may form againſt them, is the 
principal Cauſe of giving you, and the Publick the 
preſent Trouble. $ 1 

If we look into Antiquity, we ſhall find the Cu- 
ſtom of perpetuating the Memory of Events by Pil- 


lars, Trophies, Statues, and Triumphal Arches, to. 


have begun very early. Joſephus traces it almoſt as far 
back as the Deluge; if we may give Credit to 
what he relates concerning Seth's Pillars. And we 
are ſure, that Jacob the Patriarch erected ſuch Mo- 
numents on divers Occaſions, Among the Egyptians 
there were many Pillars ; and moſt of their Pyramids 
ſeem to have been erected for the ſame Purpoſe ; at 


leaſt we can hardly conceive any other Uſe for theſe 


wonderful Structures, unleſs to be the Repoſitories and 
Monuments of the Illuſtrious Dead, In the Greek 
Hiſtorians we read of the famous Pillar raifed on the 
Plains of Marathon, in Memory of the great Victory 
there obtained by their Countrymen over the Perſians. 
How much the Romans gave into the ſame Cuſtom, 
it is needleſs to mention. Every Page of their Hiſtory 
is full of it. The principal Ornaments of their City 
owed their Original to it. Every great Action added 
to the Beauty of the City, as well as to the Glory 
of the Commonwealth. Even the moſt barbarous 
Nations have not been wanting to pay this generous 


Homage to ſuperior Virtue. Ceſar, and Tacitus give 


us Inſtances of it among the antient Gauls and Ger- 


mans. Our own Gothic Anceſtors raiſed Monuments, 
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and compoſed Songs in Honour of their Captains and 
Heroes; and old Runic Inſcriptions to the ſame Pur- 
pole have been found in the moſt remote Partsof Lap - 
land. And here in /reland the many cavernous Mounts 
diſperſed through all Parts of the Kingdom ſeem to 
have been formed with the like View; fince moſt of 
them are either found near Places where there are viſi- 
ble Remains of old Encampments, or in ſuch as are 


known in Hiſtory to have been the Scene of great and 


memorable Battles. | 

A Cuſtom thus embraced in all Ages, and by all 
Nations, as well the rude and the barbarous, as the po- 
lite and the civilized, cannot well be ſuppoſed to have 
kept its Standing ſo long without ſome good Founda- 


"tion in Reaſon. The Common Senſe of Mankind is by 


many eſteemed the trueſt Standard and Criterion of 
Virtue. Rules of Policy likewiſe ought to be brought, 
and are always beſt tried when brought to the Teſt 
of Experience. The Experience of many r 
Ages has proved this Method to be one of the mo 

powerful to cultivate Virtue, and publick Spirit. Ex- 
umple is generally of greater Efficacy than Precept. 
The great Spur to Virtue, notwithſtanding its natural 
Comelineſs and Beauty, is the Rewards attending it. 
Ot theſe Rewards generous Minds are moſt apt to take 
Fire with ſuch as affect their Reputation with their Co- 
temporaries, and their Renown amongſt Poſterity. No- 
thing is more likely to inſpire Men with the Love of 
their Country, than when they ſee their Country ſtudi- 
ous to reward Merit, and careful to preſerve the Me- 
mory of great and Praiſe-worthy Actions. This raiſes 
a noble and manly Emulation amongſt all the Members 
ot a Society, and makes every Man ſolicitous about his 
Reputation, and reſſleſs till he has performed ſomething 
rhat may deſerve the Approbation and Applauſes of his 


Fellow-Citizens. Thus Virtue becomes prolific ; and 
every new Trophy erected in a State inſpires Paſſions, 


thay 


$a 
that may, in time, adminiſter Occaſion to ereft many 
others, 
public Edifices, and Ornaments of all kinds, have 
a mechanic Effect on the Minds of moſt Men, Fhey 
ſerve as Marks to call up the dear Idea of a Country, 
and afford ſenſible Images to imprint it more ſtrongly 
in our Remembrance, Every Man imagines he has a 
kind of Property in Things of this Sort; becauſe he is 
every Moment at Liberty to enjoy all the Satisfaction 
they are capable of affording. Beautiful or magnifi- 
cent Objects cannot be appropriated without leſſening 
the Pleaſure of them in proportion to the Limits to 
which their Enjoyment is confined. On all theſe Ac- 
counts it ſeems reaſonable, that this kind of Goods ought 
to be principally in the Poſſeſſion of the Public, ex- 
cept where they are of ſuch a Nature as will not bear 
the general View without being in Danger of periſh- 
ing. The Care then of a State ſhould be to make 
this prevailing Inclination turn to the public. Emolu- 
ment, by erecting great and noble Works, that may 
laſt for Ages, and prove an Entertainment to Poſterity, 
as well as to themſelves, Works of mere Fancy, ſuch 
as elegant Gardens, and beautiful Paintings, may, and 
ought to be indulged to Princes, and Men of opulent 
Fortunes, as a very. proper Method of diſtributing their 
Wealth amongſt the Community, and of encouraging 
Men of Genius and Induſtry. But it were till a great- 
er Happineſs to Mankind, if their general Taſte this 
Way were more eaſily to be gratified, and if the Streams 
of private Expence in Things elegant and curious, could 
be turned to augment the public Magnificence, in 
Works of greater Uſe and Durableneſs. NL 
Theſe Reatons, perhaps, may not fo well reliſh with 
ſome People, who will be ready to alledge, that fo 
poor a Country as ours ought not to enter upon any 
coſtly and expenſive Undertakings, merely to gratify 
a Taſte of Elegance and Magnificence. This were 
well, if the Perſons from whom we are to expedt this 
Objection, 
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Objection, managed their own Affairs ſo frugal 46 to 
give a good Example to the Public. If the Gentlemen 
who were likely to be. affected by a Bill lately depend- 
ing in Parliament, to reſtrain a very fooliſh and ridicu- 
lous Article of Expence in Apparel, would devote only 
their Savings for the firſt Year in which ſuch an 

Act were to take Place, to the erecting of ſome no- 
ble public Work, it would do a much greater Honour 
to their Country, than appearing in a glittering Equi- 
Page at the Caſtle on a Birth-Night, or in the Side- 
Box at the Play-houſe. And 1 dare be bold to ſay, 
that this Reduction of private Expence would produce 
a Sum large enough to raiſe ſome durable Monument 
of national Virtue and Gratitude. 

In ſome other Countries Expences of this Sort are 
ſo far from being thought a Means ot impoveriſhing 
a People, that they are rather found to adminiſter to 
the Riches of the Public. Itah and France are illuſtri- 
ous Proofs of the Truth of this Aſſertion. No Coun- 
tries in the Univerſe are more viſited by Strangers, 


who ſpend great Sums of Money in them, merely to 


gratiſy their Curioſity in ſeeing the many magnificent 
Works, with which thoſe Countries abound, moſt of 
which have been erected to perpetuate the Memory of 
public and great Events. The Inhabitants of modern 
Kome owe their Support much more to the Monuments 
of antient Virtue there extant, than they do to all the 
cxpenſive Vices of that great Neſt of rich and luxuri- 
ous Prieſts that have fixed their Reſidence amongſt 
them. And I have often heard it confidently aſſerted 
by ſeveral ingenious Gentlemen, that all the vaſt Trea- 
ſure laid out in Building the magnificent Palace of Ver- 
faill's has been more than made up to the People of 
Fra ice by the mighty Concourſe of Strangers, whom 
the Fame of it has, from time to time, drawn into 
the Country. But whatever there may be in this, 
certain it is, that all polite Countries will conſtantly 
have the greateſt Reſort. of Foreigners to them; and 
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no one Thing gives a greater Idea of the Politeneſs 
of a People, than the Grandeur and Sumptuouſneſs of 
their public Buildings, eſpecially of ſuch as are thus 
calculated to promote public Virtue, by preſerving the 
Memory of great and heroic Atchievements. 
Theſe Conſiderations, laid together are more than 
enough to beſpeak the Favour of the Public to ſuch 
Deſigns in general. Nor is there one of theſe Argu- 
ments, but holds ſtrongly in the particular Caſe now 
before us. No Nation ever owed greater Obligations 
to a Prince, than /reland does to King WILLIAM. 
He delivered us not from meer Apprehenfions, or re- 
mote Dangers, but from a vile Slavery, under which 
we had been groaning for many Vears. The Deſigns 
oſ our Enemies were not confined to the Deſtruction 
of our Religion, our Laws, and our Liberties; but our 
Eſtates were marked out for a Prey, and our Perſons 
for a Sacrifice. All the Proteſtants in the Kingdom, 
Nobility, Gentry, and Commonalty, who had any 
Thing to loſe, were, without Diſtinction of Age, or 
Sex, to the Number of ſome Thouſands, condemned 
unheard by King James's famous AF of Attainder. An 
Act, which never had been parallelled in Hiſtory unleſs 
by the Roman Proſcriptions under Sy/la the Dictator, 
and the ſecond Triumvirate. And in one Reſpe& thoſe 
antient Tyrants acted with greater Shews of Juſtice 
and Tenderneſs, than ours, For the Names of the 
proſcribed Romans were polted up in the moſt public 
Places of the City, that they might ſeemingly be for- 
warned of their Dangers; but in our iſ Proſcripti- 
on even this Mockery of Juſtice was laid aſide, and 
the Act kept ſo ſecret, that, without paying a conſide- 
rable Sum, no Man could obtain the Favour of know- 
ing whether he was numbered among the Victims. 
Proceedings ſo full of Horror and Barbarity obliged 
as many of the Proteſtants as could find Means for their 
Eſcape, to abandon their Country. Thoſe that remain- 
ed were either obliged to undergo the moſt unmereiful 
. | Treatment 
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Treatment both in their Bodies and Eſtates , or elſe to 
berake themſelves to two poor defenceleſs Places in 
the Northern Parts of the Kingdom, where mere De- 
ſpair prompred them to ſuffer the greateſt Calamities 
that human Nature is capable of ſuffering. The brave 
Detenders of Londonderry held it out to ſuch Extremities, 
as, perhaps, no People ever were reduced to either 
before or ſince; unleſs we may except the Inhabitants 
of Jeruſalem, when beſieged by Titus Veſpaſian, or 
more lately the miſerable People of Ipaban, when they 
_— the Prey of Mir Maghmud, and his vagabond 
gh vans. hes 

Such was the deplorable State of the Proteſtants in 
Ireland, when the Great King / ILLIAM firſt ſent 
them Relief. But this not proving ſufficient, he came 
over the next Year in Perſon; a Favour which had 
not been done us by any of our Kings for ſome Ages, 
For we are not to reckon the abdicated Monarch's Vi- 
fit a Favour, who came over to enſlave us to Fance, 
and Rome, and acted only the Part of a Vice · roy during 
his Reſidence amongſt us. Our Deliverer made no De- 
lay in the glorious Enterprize he had undertaken. In 
a few Weeks after his Arrival was fought the ever- me- 
morable Battle of the Boyne; an Action in all its Cir- 
cumſtances, one of the braveſt and moſt daring that 
we read of in Hiſtory. This great Event proved a 
Day of general Goal-Delivery to one half of the King- 
dom. he Inhabirants of the Capital City in partt- 
cular felt the immediate Effects of it, being now re- 
lieved from a long and grievous Confinement in their 
own Churches, which were converted to this pious Uſe, 
when the common Priſons could receive no more of 
them. The unhappy Prince, who had brought all 
theſe Calamities upon his Subjects, was obliged to be- 
come once more a Fugitive, and to remove the chief 
Obſtacle that lay, in the Way of our Deliverance, which 
notwithſtanding all the Oppoſition given to it by the 


- moſt powerful Monarch then in Europe, was no leſs 
| gloriouſly 
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glorioufly han happily compleated in the Courſe of a- 
nother Camphign. Ever ſince which joyful Period the 
Inhabitants of this Kingdom have enjoyed a longer 
Term of legal and gentle Government, of Peace, Tran- 
quility, and all kinds of public Happinels, than ever 
before fell ro their Share, ſince they have been men- 
tioned in Hiftory as a People. | 
In the Name of Goodneſs then, and in the Name of 
all that ever was called Virtuc, or public Spirit, can 
any one amongſt us be ſo baſe to grudge a very ſmall 
Expence, all to be laid out within our ſelves, in order 
to expreſs our grateful Sentiments of ſo wonderful a 
Deliverance, and of ſo many Bleſſings as we enjoy in 
conſequence of it? The Reverend Dean, and Chapter 
of St. Patrick's have very lately given us a noble 
Inſtance of Generoſity, in erecting a Monument over 
the Remains of the brave Duke of Schomberg, who 
fell in the Battle of the Boyne. And ought we not 
to contend in Virtue with ſo venerable a Body, by pay- 
ing proportionable Honours to the great Man, who was 
at the Head of the ſame glorious Enterprize, and came 
off victorious in it? Gratitude is ſo natural and fo ob- 
vious a Duty, that, in the Heighth of their Zeal for ir, 
ſome Men have been ready to propoſe public Honours 
for Services of infinitely leſs Importance, than ſuch 

reat and heroic Atchievements as are now under our 
Conſideration, An ingenious weekly Writer amongſt 
our ſelves was pleaſed not long ſince to propoſe — 
ing a Statue of our celebrated Drapier, on account of 
his Aſſiſtance in putting an End to a famous Project 
for overſtocking the Kingdom with Copper Farthings. 
No Man can have a juſter Senſe of the Drapier's M 
rits than I have, yet I am confident, the worthy Gen- 
tleman himſelf would bluſh to ſee his own Statue on 
ſuch an Occaſion, while we had no other Memorial of 
the Great King /ILLIAM amongſt us, beſides 
the Statue on Colkge-Green. For though Popery and 
Slavery were the moſt harmleſs and innocent Things, 
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King James's Brals Money, from whigh we were 
liyered by the Revolution, was an Eyft\of an hun- 


dred Times greater Conſequence, than tht which pro- 
voked the Splendida Bilis of the honeſt Drapeir. 
I can, think of only one other Objection, which 
can poſſibly be made to a Propoſal of this Nature. 


It will be ſaid, that ſuch Memorials of Publick Tranſ- 
actions, have a Tendency to perpetuate Party Diſputes, 


and Animoſities amongſt a People that are but too 


much, divided already. Give me Leave to ſay, Sir, 
tat this, inſtead of being an Objection 1 it, 1 
one of the ſtrongeſt Arguments, not only for the 
Thing it ſelf, but for having it done in the moſt 
Grand and Auguſt Manner that can be deviſed, even 
by the Iugenious Architect, who, as we are told, is to 
have the chief Direction in this Matter. For in an 
Affair of this Kind the only Parties that can be, are 
the Friends, or the Enemies of our preſent happy 
Conſtitution. If there are any of the latter Sort a- 
mong us, who have hitherto had Art enough to con- 


ceal themſelves, this is an excellent Opportunity of 


making them known; and it would be of Uſe that 
their —— ſhould know them, Let ſuch keep as 
religiouſly as they pleaſe Times ſet apart to comme- 
morate the Villanies of our Forefathers, and the fatai 
Conſequences of thoſe Villanies, though almoſt a Cen- 
tury has elapſed ſince the Commiſſion of them: But 
Jer them not murmur againſt their better-diſpoled Fel- 
low-ſubjes, for paying a Civil Homage to the. moſt 
exalted Publick Virtue. While no Body cnvies them 
the Pleaſure of exerting their utmoſt, Noiſe once a 
Year againſt the Crimes of Men, who never did the 
preſent Age any Manner of Hurt, it is but reaſonable, 
that we ſhould indulge our ſelves in the Satisfaction 
of a few ſilent Monitors to remind us of a mighty 
Deliverance, the Benefits of which we all at prelent 
enjoy, and hope to tranſmit ta our Poſterity, 


I hum- 
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I humbly beg Pardon, Sir, if, while I am upon 
chis Subje&, I preſume to mention a, Difficulty, — 1 
which your Propoſal, as it now ſtands, will, probably 
be attended. As herein I ſpeak, not my own Seals. 
only, but that of a great Number of worthy. Perſons, 
who either are, or intend to be Contributors to this 
ren Work, I ſhall hope to be the more readily, 
rgiven, It is propoſed, that the Statue of King, 
H IL L14M, or whatever other Trophy the Sub- 
ſcribers ſhall agree upon, be erected, on one of the 
Banks of the BOYNE, and on the very Spot where 
the firſt Attack was made on that glorious Occaſion. 
I own, the Deſign is perfectly in Taſte; and the 
celebrated Pillars erected on the Plains of Marathon and 
Blenheim ſeem ſufficient to prevent all manner of Ob- 
jection. But there are ſome Circumſtances in the pre- 
ſent Caſe, that render it a good deal different from 
what it is in other Nations. We live in a Country, 
where the vanquiſhed Enemies continue ſtill to be 2 
very numerous Body of People. Neither their own 
Inclinations, nor the Influence they are under can be 
ſuppoled ſuch as to render any Ohject delightful to 
them, which is to put them in mind of their own 
Diſgrace. Few Men now: a- days poſſeſs the good 
Senſe, and the Generoſity of Cz/ar, who would not 
permit the Images of his Competitor to be overthrawns 
and far leſs are we to expect ſuch delicate Sentiments 
to harbour in the Brealts of a People, who have ſo 
deeply imbibed the Principles of Bigotry, and Super- 
ſtition. Any ſuch Trophy therefore as is now propo- 
ſed, will run a very great Riſque of being defaced at 
leaſt, if not deſtroyed, while it ſtands in an open Coun- 
try, and is left expoſed to whatever Inſults may be ofs 
fered it from rude and barbarous Hands. And to place 
a Guard upon a Monument of this Sort, would ſeem 
to be a Picee of very great. Impropriety and Indeco- 
rum. 1 


ö So f Beſides, 
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"Beſides, as one great Uſe of magnificent Works is 

to adorn a Country, and make it appear beautiful in 
the Eyes of Strangers who may reſort to it, Reaſon 
ſcems to point out Capital Cities, which always have 
the greateſt Reſort of Strangers, as the proper Pla- 
ces in which ſuch Ornaments ſhould be diſplayed. Is 
it not intended by thoſe Perſons who erect Trophies, 
and Publick Monuments in Memory of great Events, 
that they ſhould be a Means of diffuſing a ſenſe of 
Gratitude and Publick Virtue through a whole Peo- 
ple? Whether then is this End moſt likely to be pro- 
moted by fixing them in obſcure and remote Places, 
where they will be viſited by none but the Curious, 
and the Wealthy, or in a capital City, where every 
Man in the Nation, the labouring Poor only except- 
ed, is ſure to be found in ſome one Period of Life, 
either on the Score of Buſineſs, or Pleaſure? It was 
the Policy of Antient Rome to diſplay her greateſt 
Glories within her own Walls; by which Means 
ſhe kept all the diſtant Members of her extended Em- 

ire in a cloſe Union and Dependance on Herſelf, and 

came the Head of the World, and the common Re- 
fort of all Nations. The City of Dublin is in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of a very noble Square, one of the largeſt and fi- 
neſt perhaps in Europe. If the worthy Contributors 
to the propoſed Trophy in Memory of the Battle of 
the BOTNE, would agree to fix it in the Centre 
of this Square, it would prove a much greater Orna- 
ment, not to the City only, but to the Kingdom it 
ſelf, than either at Drogbeda, or in an open and unin- 
habited Field. And ſurely the Metropolis of our 
Country, filled as it is with ſo many People, of all 
Ranks and Conditions, and from all Parts of the King- 
dom, is much more concerned in the Battle of the 
BOYNE, and its Conſequences, than either the lit- 
tle Town of Drogheda, or a Place that has no Inhabi- 
nts on it at all. 


But 


n 
But I have done; leſt I ſhould ſeem to preſeribke 
to Perſons, for whoſe Sentiments I ought to have the | 
utmoſt Veneration. Nothing that is ſaid in this Let- 
ter was ever intended to determine the Fate of the. 
SUBSCRIPTION now going on for this Purpoſe ; 
becauſe I am ſure, it is in ſuch Hands as can enforce 


it by much more powerful Motives than any I can of- 
fer ; and likewiſe becauſe I am no leſs ſure, that the 


Thing it ſelf needs not to be enforced with any Ar- 


guments in this Country, unleſs it be among ſuch as 
are ſo well known, that no body will think it worth 
while to apply to them, My only Deſign has been 
o lay hold on ſo proper an Occaſion to animate and 
fortify my Countrymen in the Love of Liberty and 
Virtue, and to put in Exerciſe that Gratitude to their 
Great Deliverer, which I know to be habitual to them. 
Tf I ſhall gain this End in any Degree, I ſhall have 
gained the End of my Ambition, and ſhall be vain e- 
—_ to imagine my ſelf not altogether unworthy of 
the Title I am fo fond to bear, EP 


of SIR, 
Tour moſt Faithful, 
and moſt Obedient 


Humble Servant, 


PHILOSTELUS. 
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